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DEVOTED TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., DECEMBER 8, 1853. 


[EDITED BY A COMMUNITY. 
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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. The tepics which have heretofore chiefly oc- 
cupied its columns, and which will still be the main | 
are com- 


elements of its most serious discussions, 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save | 


(Matt. 1: 21.) 


his people from their sins.” | 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, | 
A. D, 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction | 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record | 
and the apostolic age. 





“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing | 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND-| 

ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his | 

followers 1809 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds } 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. | 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on ranru | 

| 





> (Matt. 6: 10.) 


AS IT IS IN HEAVEN,” 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITU TION 
of the [oly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 


Christ. | 
| 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

«He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrony.” Isaiah, 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

(o-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurreetion of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

welling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Reenlator of Society. 

Horticu!ture the leading business for subsistenee. 

A Duaily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
deyoted to God. 


While these will be the main topics of The Circu- 
lar, it will nevertheless not be a Religious paper 
merely, i.e, to the exclusion of what is called secu- 
lar matter, but will embrace in its scope whatever 
is progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiait movement of the times. 

Tie Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

VITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
With the 


prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 


the roluntary contribations of its readers. 


full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary. of all who sympathize with its objects, | 
me” Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send $5,00 for the yearly volume, 
Address ‘* The Circular, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Praeti- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &e. &e. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 


| FOR SALE aT 


| PUBLICATIONS 


THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
{The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 

SALE, that they may have the means of offering The 

| Circular as a FREE GIFT.] 

! 

prised in the following schedule of doctrines and | 


| #@~ Just published. @ Book for Students of theHigher Law, en. 


tithed— 


the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida 
presenting, tn connection with their History, 


| 
| 


Theorws. ’ octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, ny... 

| Extract from the Introd-wtion to Bible Communism. 

* The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 


128 nages, 


some two years’ standing to issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
aud being subject, in their official position, to many 


| calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 


they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
| been long ago exhausted,) propose in this werk to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 


with such other matter from 


the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 


further obligation in the premises.” 
Contents of Bible Communism. 

PART I—MATTERS OF FACT, 
of the Oneida Association. 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. Systemof Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations, System of Free La- 


Location 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y.,.Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL.—SOCLAL 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Ciaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth, 

Cnarrer If. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Il}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes, 

Cuavrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarren V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarvrer Vi. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarren VIL <A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well notel by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


THEORY. 





PART IL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
INSTITUTIONAL Curis- 
Pavi’s Views 


Criticism ov Curisrenpom. C 
Tue Biste on Mankiace. 


LLANITY. 
or Marriacye. Law or Apvurrery. 
APPENDIX TO PART IIT.—CotLtoqvy on Mar- 


KIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seck the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 590 payes.-- 
By J H. Noves. Price, 91,59. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Seeond Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Brete Commyenism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint theimselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular ; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound:) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Ine Wrrness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the’ 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 
8% The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 








power and edification, with their growth in God. 


of the country, or may be obtained by application at any of the 
Communes. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from | 
Association and tts Branches ; | 


a summary view of their Religious and Sociai | 


| purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 


Number of | 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt 


| Cambridge, Vt. 





The above Associations hold a common intcrest in 
all things, and are accustomed to interchange their 





| Services freely, inmen and money. Any means in 


| whole. Persons proposing to connect themselves with 
| either of the Community Stations, ought, first, to un- 
| derstand and hold by heart, our religious and social 
| doctrines ; secondly, to count the cost of enlisting for 
| life; thirdly, to get their freedom from any claims of 
| kindred, &¢. ; and fourthly, to pay all their debts, or 
atleast disclose them, that we may know their situa- 
jtion. Joining us is like marriage; and these are 
act. Ifthe parties are not in sympathy, or are in 
external circumstances unfavorable to a union, it is 
better for them to remain friends, than to venture 
on a closer connexion. 





Analysis of the Census. 
A correspondent of the New York Daily Times 
gives an analysis of the recently published Census 
Our 








the substance of which we copy below. 
readers will find it worth some attention. 

The Census Document, though late in coming, 
is really a valuable contribution, both to science 
and knowledge—honorable to the liberality, if not 
to the diligence, of Government. If you will 
allow one to whom the wilderness of statistics is 
not unfamiliar a little space. L will make some 
notes on the raw material which the Government 
has furnished us. 

The first element contained in the census is the 
Laws of Population. As the 7'imes has published 
the general Table of Population, I will take that 
as the basis of demonstrating those laws. Of 
these, there are six which have great interest, and 
on which the whole prosperity of the country de- 
pends: 

1. The General Law of Growth, in numbers. 

2. The Law of Numerical Relation between the 
Sexes. 

5. The General Law of Growth in the White Race. 

4. The General Law of Growth in the African Race. 

oO. The Relation of the Ratios of Increase in the 
Two Races. 

6. The General Law of Increase, independent of 
| Immigration, 

1. Law or Growtn. This has been so umform 
that the general ratio is a well-known fact; but 
the mode in which that growth has been made is 
very little known. Many persons have given too 
much weight to immigration, and others have 
supposed the increase of the African race more 
rapid than it is. Mr. Darpy,in his * View of 
the United States.” gave the law of population to 
the year 1940, which, although published twenty 
years ago, gave the population of 1850 but a mil- 
lion and a half beyond what it is; and the whole 
error was in the estimate of the African race. 
which he inade 5,700,000, when it is really but 
3,636. 000. There has been a tendency at all 
tines to exaggerate the increase and importance 
of the African, as wellas the immigrant popula- 
tion. Neither of them can ever occupy any- 
thing but a subordinate pesition in a nation 
whose whole genins and institutions are so com- 
pletely Anglo-American, This fact the Census 
demonstrates. 

The number of inhabitants prior to the Revo- 
lution cannot be obtained with accuracy; but 
since 1780 we have it with great exactness. 
Taking the decimal periods, we ascertain a very 
uniform law of progression, thus: 

In 1790 27 
In 1800 








25—Increase 35 per cent. 


In 1810 7,239,814—Increase 86 per cent. 
In 1820 9,688,181—Increase 33 per cent. 
In 1830 . 12,.866,920--Increase 33 1-3per cent 
In 1840 . 17,062,566--Increase 32 1-2 per cent 


In 1850 
The law of growth has, for sixty years, been 
but shghtly variant from 54 per cent. This is so 
fixed and certain that, allowing for a very little 
diminution of ratio, we may assume 334 per cent 
(or one third the existent population) as the dec- 
imal increase of growth for the next half-century. 
We may predict, with almost certainty, that in 
1910 (sixty years) the American Republic will 
have one hundred and twenty millions of people— 
an empire which, when its vigor, resources and in- 
stitutions are considered, will in power exceed 
anything which exists or has existed among na- 
tions. 
2. Tur Law or Numerican Revarion BETWEEN 
THE Sexes.—There is a natural law of relations 
between the sexes, which is found to vary at dif- 
ferent ages, according to the different dangers to 
which they are exposed. This is one of the most 
curious of the natural laws, and one of the most 
interesting—-demonstrating the admirable ecsno- 
my of adaplations between the several parts of 
the natural system. If the number of males and 


. 28,191,876—Increase 36 per cent. 





the possession of one is used for the benefit of the | 


simply the prudent preliminaries of such a decisive | 


male sex would be reduced too low, and become 
inadequate to the purposes which it has to fill._— 
In fact, the number of males born is always 
greater than the females by about four per cent. 
To illustrate the changes in the numerical rela- 
tions perfectly, take the following example, from 
the last two censuses: 

1,270,750 males. 


In 1840, under 5 years of age... 
1,203,349 females. 


In 1840, under 5 years of age. . 
aes OF 67.441 males. 
| In 1850, under 5 years of age. . . 1,472,052 males. 
In 1850, under 6 years of age. . . 1,424,325 females. 


| Excess (5 1-2 per cent.) 





Excess (4 per cent.)....... 47,727 males. 
Now, let us pass on to the age of puberty, and 
see what a change has taken place : 
In 1850, from 15 to 20 years... 1,087,600 females. 
In 1850, from 15 to 20 years... . 1,041,116 males. 


Excess (4 per cent.) 46, 484 females 
" 
| rhe females have now passed the males: but 
}let us go on, and see what influence motherhood 
| So 
j has had on females: 
| In 1850, from 30 to 40 years .. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


.. 1,288,682 males. 





In 1850, from 30 to 40 years... . 1,128,257 females, 
| Excess (14 per cent.)...... 160,425 males. 
| 


| At 70 years of age, the females are again in ad- 
| vance, and the same fact is developed in each een- 


|sus, Above we see an immense change in this re- 
}lation. From birth to 20 years, the loss of males 


| to females by death was nearly two to one; but 
| from 20 to 40, the death of females was much the 
greatest—so that the males are again the most nu- 





merous. Past 40, the deaths of females are the 
|smallest. The numerical law of the sexes, then is 
| this: 

| 1. There are more males than females born, by 


ahout 4 per cent. 

2. At 20 years of age, this preponderence is en- 
tirely lost, und there ave more females than males. 
| 8 At 40 years, the balance is again the other 
| way, and there are more males than females. 

4. At 70, the sexes are about even, and the ulti- 
mate age of the human being is reached without any, 
decided advantage to either sex. 

Both the censuses of 1840 and 1850, prove the 
law I have stated above. The causes, I shall not 
comment on; but, certainly, it is a subject preg- 
nant with interest to the Physiologist as well as 
Statician. Between 70 and 100 years of age, 
there are 15,311 more white women than there 
are males; being more than 5 per cent. of the 
whole number. Beyond the age of forty years, 
the probabilities of longevity are much greater, 
for American women than that of men. This 
contrasts singularly with the fact, that the phys- 
ique (velatively) of American women is inferior 
to that of American men. That fact, as I have 
shown, however, tells tremendously on women 
between the ages of 20 and 40, when their mor- 
tality is very great. 

The lengevity of some women is very extraor- 
dinary. ‘There are four hundred and thirty Amer- 
ican women above one hundred years of age! 

3. Tur Growtir or tHe Wairk Race.—The 
law of growth in the races, is something different. 
I need not recapitulate the sum of the white race 
at each successive census, but simply say that the 
ratio of increase, at each successive decennial pe- 
riod, has been respectively —386—37—35-—-85—35 
—88 percent. This gives us a decennial growth 
of about 86 per cent. for the white race. The 
growth of the white race is, therefore, decenmally 
about 2 per cent. greater than the growth of the 
whole; consequently, leaving a dimminution to a 
corresponding extent in that of the colored popu- 
lation. 

4. Tur Growrn or THe Arrican Race.—The 
colored race have advanced decennially very near- 
y, as $7—32—380--29—25—27 per cent. The 
parallel between the growth of the White and Af- 
rican races, for the last 40 years, has been thus: 

White. Cold. | White, Cold. 
1810 to 1820.. 85 80] 1830 to 1840..88 25 
29 | 1840 to 1850..388 27 





1820 to 1880. . 35 

5. Tur Law or Revarion iy THR GROwTH or 
tur Races.—As seen in the preceding paragraph. 
the growth of the white race execeds that of the 
colored race, by nearly 10 per cent. in the corre- 
sponding ratios. But, we must remark, it seems 
that the conditions of their growth arenot paral- 
lel. The white race is continually receiving ac- 
cessions from Europe. In the last ten years, (1840 
tu 1850) the U. States received about 1,500,000 
white immigrants. Of these, about 600,000 








died in the tenyears; so that 900,000 of the near- 
ly 20,000,000 of white population were immigrants 
thus added to the national inerease. ‘The actu- 
al increase of whites was about 5,000,000; from 
which, dedgcting 900,000 imnugrants, leaves 
4,100,000 for the natural increase, which is about 
28} per cent. Jn the same time, the growth of 
the African race was 27 per cent.; so that in fact, 
there is very little difference between the ratios 
of natural increase in the two races, although 
there is some difference, and that in-favor of the 
whites. The law of increase, by immigration, as 
stated above, I am aware is but an approximation, 
but one, I think, quite near the trath. 

6. Tur Generar Law or Increase, (indepen- 
dent of immigration,) by natural causes alone, is 





females born were exactly equal, the result would 
be that, before they reached middle age, the fe- 


28 per cent. decennially. This is 8 per cent. below 
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the average increase of the whites, and 10 per 
cent. below that from 1840 to 1850. While the 
number of born foreigners in the United States 
is less than 9 per cent,, the number in the com- 
parative increase ef a single year is large; rising 
in the last two or three years to about half the 
whole increase. The onginal immigrants, howev- 
er, rapidly dié, while their children are born on 
the soil. 
ne 


Heavy Operations at THE Post-Orrice.—The 


following is a statement of the number of letters | 
. re all saved and arrived at Halifax.— Tribune. 


and newspapers assorted and distributed at the 
New-York City Post-Office on Tuesday, Nov. 29, | 
being the greatest day’s work ever 
there. The total number of letters received or| 
sent out during that day was 198,807; newspa- | 
pers do., 207,102. Total, 405,900. The number | 
of hands employed in the various departments is | 
140, an addition of 86 having been required with- | 
in two or three months past by the increase of 
business and to supply the deficiency before ex- 
isting. The above is exclusive of 70 letter-car- 
riers and 10 persons employed in collecting letters 
from the different station-boxes about the City.— |” 
Tribune. 


ne <> > ia 
‘Filibustering in Mexico. 

As the operations of Count Raousset de Boulbon 
in Mexico last year, figured largely in the papers 
at the time, and as he is supposed to be connected 
with the present filibustering movement in Lower 
California, noticed in another No. of this paper, 
the following account of his last year’s proceedings 
—which is taken from a letter of the Mexican 
correspondent of the Freeman's Journal—may be 
of interest :— 

Some time during the close of the last year 
Count Raousset de Boulbon, who had become 
bankrupt in Paris, visited Mexico in the hope o. 
retrieving his ruined fortunes, and on arriving 
here, was employed by the house of Forre, Jecker 
& Co., to undertake the superintendence and pro- 
tection of certain private mining operations in 
the State of Sonora. In view of this occupation, 
he succeeded in raising a body of four hundred 
adventurous Frenchmen, with whom he marched 
to the scene of his future Jabors. Tere a difficul- 
ty soon arose between the Count and the civil au- 
thorities, which finally resulted in an engagement 
with the Mexican troops, under General Blan- 
co. ‘To make a long story short, the Count was 
successful, and after a series of skirmishes that re- 
sulted in giving him complete possession of the 
State, he extended his peregrinations farther 
south, and finally marched upon Mazatlan, which 
he occupied withouta struggle. After some parley 
with the authorities, it was agreed that $11,000 
should be furnished for the transportation of 
the Count and his men to San Francisco, on con- 
dition of their evacuation of the place. This of 
course terminated all difficulties, and for a while 
nothing was heard of the valiant nobleman, be- 
yond an inadvertent expression of fear that anoth- 
er expedition would spring from the withered 
laurels that had been so unexpectedly gained in 
Sonora. At the same time, although the Mexican 
Government avowed itself powe srless against future 
attempts, every Frenchman in the Republic was 
placed under surveillance. This subsequently 
became of so much annoyance to that class of the 
population, that the French Minister undertook to 
negotiate for a restoration of the Count to his adop- 
ted country, and for some occupation under the 
Government that had treated him so badly. Per- 
mission was at length obtained for him to come 
back, and passports were forwarded to the Count 
at San Francisco for this purpose. With these, he 
revisited Mexico and undertook to raise for a cer- 
tain sum, a body of men who were to be employed 
in protecting the frontier of Durango. On Mon- 
day night last, however, he myste1 viously disap- 
peared | from the city in company with a number 
of young Frenchmen, and is supposed now to be 
en route for Lower California to join his partizans. 
The impression here seems to be, that the protec- 
tion of Durango was a mere pretext of the Count 
for the accumulation of a military force with which 

‘to invade the States on the western frontier. 





— — ——— ——— — 

Cosmopo.ites.—How near all the world is to 
every where, to be sure! Wagons labeled * Aus- 
tralia,’ meet expresses for ‘California and Oregon; 
ships are ‘up,’ within five minutes walk, for all the 
ports in Christendom, and some in Heathendom. 
Chinese are selling ‘smokes,’ and Indians beads 
and buckskins, on the corners, while an Italian, 
hard by, grinds out of an asthmatical musical mill 
‘ Bonaparte Crossing the Rhine.’ 

One meets a man on Broadway right from Asto- 
ria, and lo! another, with a carpet-bag in his hand, 
ip just walking the plank, en rowle for the China 
Sea. : 

No matter where you live; a locomotive’s whis- 
tle will ‘scare you up,’ or a telegraphic nerve give 
2 twinge or two in your behalf. Humanity, now- 
adays, is undergoing a grand process of trituration. 
Such a rounding off of angulari ities ; such an assimi- 
lation of heterogeneous ‘elements were never seen 
before since the world began. We saw a friend 
yesterday, from Pembina. ‘To get here he had 

stridden a pony, paddled a canoe, driven a dog 
team, taken passage in a steamer, rocked in a coach, 
and ‘ridden ona Rail. His bill of fare included 
pemmican and frogs ; fish from St. Anthony, and 
fruit from St. Louis; buffalo-tongues from Inde- 
pendence, and oy sters from Rock Bay. He had 
slept on the ground and upon blankets; on mat- 
tresses and the soft side ofa plank: on feathers 

and deer skins. He had paid his fare in blue beads 
and bank bills, poultry and peltry, buffalo robes 
and bullion. He had gurgled Indian, smattered 





performed | | 


Spanish, noel French, and talked English and 
here he was, looking for all the world like one ‘to 
the manor born,’ the skirts of his coat of legal lon- 
gitude, his boots of veritable leather, and his cra- 
nium respectably tiled. Ile had become a cos- 
mopolite. We are all becoming cosmopolites.— 


Tribune. 





The steamship Humbolt, from Havre via South- 
ampton, for this port, went ashore Tuesday morn- 
ing near the mouth of the harbor of Halifax, and 
is a total wreck. The passengers and crew were 
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J Central and Superficial Attraction. 

Pleasure, generically considered, is a centralizing 
It radiates from God, diverging as it 
Those who gravitate toward 


influence. 
proceeds from him. 
God, approach the focus of happiness. 
whose course lies in the opposite direction, 


Those 
lose 
one by one the several threads of pleasure which 
they originally held. 

This must be the secret of old age and death. 
Life is but an aggregation of pleasures, each more 
or less dependent on the others ; consequently the 
loss of one affects, in a measure, the 
Men attempt a centrifugal course from God, fool- 
ishly seeking happiness apart from him. But the 
erratic motion which carries them from God, 
removes them in the same ratio from each other, 
and from enjoyment—one pleasure after another 


remainder, 


expires—the loss reécts on those which remain, 
producing an arid and withering effect, resulting 
in old age—then death takes possession of the 
effete frame, and all is over. 

But in approaching God, the result is different. 
We not only find ourselves in the channel of true 
pleasure, but in growing intimacy with all beings 
and things which center in God. We draw near 
to all who travel the same path as ourselves, of 
whatever age, climate or nation, We become 
acquainted with the old Bible-heroes, whose spir- 
itual wealth and power have accumulated for ages, 
And as new lines of pleasure appear, and unity be- 
comes more perfect, we gradually lose our finite 
existence in eternal life. 

- i ee oe ——— 
/ The Real and the Unreal. 

The interior world is sometimes called the Shad- 
but toa true conception it is neither 
shadowy or unreal. That the outward world is 
not the only reality, is but a part of the universe, 
is the teaching of every one’s consciousness. And 
in the philosophy of Paul it is ranked as but an 
inferior part : ‘we look not,’ says he, ‘at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen are ¢emporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.’— 
To the outward eye, and the materialist concep- 
tion, the inner worldseems unsubstantial and vague; 
and yet the consciousness comes ever-returning 
that such a world exists. Who has not had at 
times a perception, transient perhaps, yet vivid, of 
an interior universe opening inward from the 
central Christ-point of the heart? Who has not 
stood upon the threshold, and gazed into a world 
luminous with a mellower light than that of the 
sun, a realm of truth and beauty and unspeaka- 
ble harmony, where the soul, unconscious of evil, 
is subdued w ith the deopet joy at mere existence ? 
And was it an illusion, and of such stuffas dreams 
are made of, or is the outward world an illusion 
andasham? One thing is certain. the outward 
is temporal, and its fashion passeth away ; its 
‘cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces’ dis- 
solve, and what men would believe eternal, melts 
at the touch of time, and changes with the passing 
year. And we believe that the realm of the real 
lies toward the interior, and that the outward that 
seems so substantial, is real only where it touches 
the interior. 

Man stands at the confluence of two vast worlds. 
On the one hand is the outward, stretching far 
away from him till it fades into the inane; on the 
other, are the convergent lines of life and spiritual 
space leading to God. The center of all life and good 
is God—the reality of all realities, the essence of 
all that is substantial. And in proportion as we ap- 
proach the interior, we touch and drink in life and 
find truth and solidity. The lines of life converge 
and meet in God ; the lines of death diverge and 
recede from him. 

Toall things there is an interior and an exte- 
rior—essence or soul and surface, form, outward 
visibility—spirit and letter. And to all pertains 


ow-land; 


the letter killeth, but 
that is, if we deal with 
the exterior, form ‘of things, 
find but shadow and deception. The surface of) 
things, in consequence of its contact with evil, 


the eel of Christ: 
the spirit giveth hfe ;’ 


the surface or we 


dead ; and in proportion as we come into connec- | 
tion with it, and seek happiness from it, we lose | 
sympathy and unity with the world of life—with | 
God and the heavenly hosts ; and only as we turn | 
to the interior vitality of things, do we find the >| 
central good—happiness and health for soul and * 
body. And all the struggling of the soul after 

rest—the longing for 
the weary disgust with which the soul returns 
from its outward search to the work of central | 
inquiry, are instincts inviting us to the * better) 

land’ of interior life and reality. These yearning | 
aspirations were not given to mock and torture us ; | 
they must be the tokens of anaccessible reality. | 
the soul-center of our being, | 


| § 


things | 


some immortal aliment— 


Our own interior, 
is all that we are—our substance is that which 
makes us realities. And the only 
that do us any good, are those that enter into us} 
Christ said to his disci- | 
are | 


and touch our interior life. 
‘The words that I speak unto you, they 
spirit, and they are life ;? and it was because they 
touched the core and soul of their being, that they 
were Such words have asoul in them; and 
it is this soul which conveys to us their real effect. 
The simple word will do us no good: it excites 
expectations that will never be fulfilled ; 
a show of truth, but the apparent benefit turns 
out to be chaff. And again we repeat, this prin- 
ciple, that the letter is dead but the spirit is life: 
can be applied not only to the Bible, and to lan- 
but to the whole circle of existence; all 
letter and 
interior and exterior; in all ¢ransactions 
there is letter and spirit: and from all facts and 
events, both great and small, we get benefit or 
disappointment acording as the view we take of 
them is exterior or interior. Viewed from the 
outside they may appear dead and meaningless, but 
viewed from the interior stand-point every event 
will be found to be full ofmeaning, and life. 


ples, 


so, 


it gives 


guage 
° on“ 
things have these two sides to them, 
spirit, 


God is the source of all good, knowledge, truth, 
beauty, and enjoyment, and in him these things 
are only to be found. But God is a spirit, and 
those that seck him must seek him in spirit and 
in truth. He dwells in the interior of things, and 
is not to be found in the outward and inane. And 
if in our search after truth, beauty, and enjoyment, 
we stop in the outside, the crust, and take up with 
the ‘ fleeting show’ ofthe sensuous world, we shall 
inevitably be disappointed, and find cheats and 
not realities. 

And in this great interior, where God and 
Christ are, is all that is of worth in the universe. 
There are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. The instances of individual genius 
which have surprised the world from time to time 
with productions of imperishable beauty in poe- 
try, music, and the creative arts, are but so many 
jets bursting up through the crust of superficial 
life from the interior heaven of harmony. We 
wonder at the results produced—attribute them 
to the fortunate possession of genius, and seek to 
know no more: when the truth is there isa door in 
our own hearts through which we may enter into 
that wide world of beauty, of which the highest 
productions of genius are only specimens and re- 
And that is the resurrection world, 
the realm of life. There is where Christ and the 
Primitive church, the angels and the hosts of 
heaven are; it is the heme ofall the beloved of 
God. 


minders. 





Drumming up Customers. 


The phrase ‘drumming up customers,’ is a very 
common one in mercantile parlance. The other 
day, however, we witnessed a performance in 
which the business of drumming up customers 
was literally carried out, in regular military style. 
In passing down Broadway, our attention being 
attracted by a band of music, we soon noticed a 
procession approaching, of horses and carriages 
gaily decorated, the rear guard of which was a 
company of fourteen men marching in single file ; 
the entire procession making quite an imposing 
appearance. As it passed us we discovered that 
the object and end of this whole affair was noth- 
ing more or less than an advertisement, got up by 
a confectioner of the name of Ifowe. One of the 
carriages was drawn by six fine horses, splendidly 
caparisoned. Another carriage had three horses, 
one before the other. But horses, carriages, and 
men, were all zeduced to a level, and made to 
speak the same language—namely, ‘Use Howe’s 
Cough Candy !'—nothing more said. If you looked 
at the fine horses. or the carriages, or the men, 











they as much as said, ‘Don’t look at us, but—use 


3/ suasion in securing customers for the 


Howe’s Cough Candy! ‘This certainly is an ad- 
vance in the advertising field, and the novelty of 
the manner, together with the brevity of the ad- 
has much power of per- 
candy Pro- 


vertisement, evidently 


fessor. 
nn ea <- —— 


Community Hazards--An Objection and Reply. 


F.—One objection has arisen in mind 


against living as the Association do at Oneida, in 


my 


a single large house; and that is, the inconvenience 
the family would suffer in case of fire. Supposing 


the mansion house should burn down, where 
would you put so many folks ? 

N.—I have thought of the s but I 
consider that it is better than any insurance, to 
have the house so fully occupied in every part by 


interested—the chances for 


same thing; 


persons thoroughly 
discovering a fire and putting it out are by this 
; means very great. Then as Communities become 
yeneral, refuge will be certain in case a family is 
burned out. We shall not be satisfied, however, 
I think, till we can build five-proof houses. Our 
architects are beginning to study the principles 
of iron carpentry, and wil! be prepared to erect in 


s 


due time Commune buildings, that cannot possibly 
take fire. 
established in 


In the progress of things, as we become 
the relation of children to Him 
whose resources are exhaustless, we shall cease to 
make any estimate of how much it would cost 
to do this and that, and simply find out what is 
the best thing that can be done—what will be the 
most natural, permanent, and in har- 
mony with the true principles of taste. 


convenient, 


Re tee ” 
Receprion.—It is gala day in this city, on ac- 
count of the public reception of Mircneit. The 
streets in our neighborhood during the forenoon 
were alive with military and firemen, and specta- 
tors, among whom the Irish brogue naturally pre- 
dominated. At eleven o’clock the procession be- 
gan to move, Mitchell occupying an open barouche 
The cere- 
monies of the reception at the City Hall, are in 
progress as we go to press. 


drawn by four elegant white horses. 


AE ee 

Ferry-Boar Burnr.—The Wall St. Ferry- 
boat ‘ Montague,’ which runs between Brook- 
lyn and New York, was burnt this (‘Thursday ) 
The ori- 
The fireman 


morning nearly to the water’s edge. 
gin of the fire is yet unknown. 
that when he went to the boat 


states, early 


this morning to ‘ fire up’ as usual, he found her 


on fire. The boat, which was almost new, cost 
$40,000. She had lately come into the pos- 


session of the Union Ferry Company. 





Troublesome Courtesies. 

“Save us from our friends !” may the exiles and 
patriots who land on our shores most feelingly 
When Kossurn arrived here, after a 
he was forced, by the ceremonics 


exclaim. 
tedious yoyage, 
of friendship, to bow his head to the right and to 
the left, during a ride of several miles through 
the streets of New York. shrewdly 
avoided this painful operation ; but Mircuent, his 
companion in exile, on Menday shook hands with 
his friends at the Goyernor’s room in the City 
Hall of New York, for several hours; and when 
he could no longer shake with his right hand, he 
held out the left one ; and finally was compelled 
to retire from fatigue !—expressing his regret at 


MeaAGuer 


having consented to any such ‘kindness’ on the 


part of his friends. 


pence ae a 

The ‘* Hot Corn” story has drawn publie at- 
tention extensively to the condition of things 
at the Five Points, and has much increased the 
efforts to improve the character of that locality. 
The children under charge 0° the missionaries 
have been the special objects of attention 
lately. They have visited the Crystal Palace 
by invitation—the Hutchinson Family, a few 
days since, gave a concert for their benefit, 
and it is understood that the proprietors of’ the 
clipper, Great Republic, have appropriated a 
part of the fee charged for visiting the ship, 
for the same purpose, and to assist in the erec- 
tion of buildings on a farm lately purchased for 
the benefit of the inmates of the House of In- 
dustry. And now Barnum has invited Mr. 
Pease’s scholars to his theater to sce played the 
“Hot Corn’ story, 


dramatized 


which has lately been 





The Turkish Sultan has determined to take 
the ficld himself against the Russians next 
spring, and has made a formal announcement 
of this determination to his Ministers. 
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parThere is a fair prospeet of the speedy | that all hsltewes rs on Christ may expect wiend haee er; and the relation of believ- | 


construction of another great thoroughfare be-| be mediums of him as he was a medium | ers to him shi necessarily be the same 


tween the Atlantic and Pacific coast. We find | 
it stated in the 7rtbune of Tuesday last, that | 
both a plank road and Railread, on the Tehu- 


antepec route, have been put under contract— 


the plark road to be undertaken at once, and 


finished in one year, tagether with three hot Is | 


for the accommodation of travelers, one at each 


terminus, and onc in the middle of the route. | 


The commenced 


railway is to be 


months after the completion of the plank read, 


put in operation throughout the 
The dis- 
143 1-2 


from the 


and is to be 
entire line in three years thereafter. 

tance over this route in a direct line is 
miles. The surveyed railroad track, 
Gulf te the Pacific, is 166 miles. 
spective distance from New York to San Fran- | 


The re- 


ciseo by the way of the three principle Isthmus 
fellows : 
by the Nicaragua route, 4,500 


routes are as dy way of Panama, 
5,000 miles ; 
via Tehuantepee, something jess than 4,000.— | ¢ 
The last named route affords thus an important | 
saving of distance in going from this City to 
California. 
— $e 26 i 
Wuat BECOMES OF ALL THE VeEssELs.—'The 
Boston Atlas gives some interesting facts in rela- | 
tion to the destruction of vessels belonging to the 
United States, 
and other sources. 
of cighteen months, ending in September of the 
present 5 year, 103 ships and barks, 144 brigs, and | 
327 schooners were totally Jost at sea. 
the same period 5!) vessels. which had previously | 
sailed were never heard from, 358 put into port in | 
distress, and 102 wrecks were passed. This is 
says the writer, a total loss for the given period, 
every 22 hours ; one stranded every 44 hours ; ene 
abandoned every 75 hours, and one never heard | 
from every 10 days.—Exchange. 
—a) © a? 
The Sociality of Christ. 
Christ’s spirit was genial, magnetic, 
sympathetic with other life. In his sol- 
itude he was communing interiorly with 
heaven; and at other times he was pour- 
ing out his life into community with his 
disciples, and through them with all men 
—losing his individuality in partnership 
with other spirits. His manner of life 
was anything but that of a recluse. He 
kept his disciples i in his society most of the 
time—and suffered himself to be crowded 


and almost smothered with the throng of 


the multitude. When he was about to 
leave his disciples a ‘little while,’ he prom- 
ised to send them the Comforter,and that 
his Father and he would come and take 
up their abode with them, and finally that 
he would come and take them to himself, 
where he was. 
his parting command to them. ‘ Teed | 
my sheep,’ were his last words to Peter. 
His last prayer was foy the extension of 
the unity he had with the Father. His 
oftice was a mediator—his function pure- | 
ly social. 


— 0 ee - 


Gospel Mediums.--No. 2. 
Home-Talk, by J. H. N. 


As Christ was a ‘medium’ of the Fa- 
ther, so believers are to be mediums of 
him. He said of his diciples, ‘As thou, 
Father, hast sent me into the world, even 
so have I also sent them into the world.’ 
(John 17: 18.) The promises were not 
given exclusively to his first disciples, but 
to all believers. ‘He that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also ; 
and greater works than these shall he do ; 
because I go unto my Father.’ (John 14: 
12.) ‘These signs shall follow them that 
believe; in my name shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with new tongues,’ 
&c. (See Mark 16:17, 18.) Christ 
prayed, not only for his first disciples, 
“but for them also which shall believe on 
me through their word; that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me. And the glory which 
thou gavest me, I have given them ; that 
they may be one, even as weare one.” 


(John 17: 20—22.) Thus it is evident, 


within four 


deduced from the marine reports | 
It appears that for a period | 


During 


, ‘tributing it all the time—that it was, as 


* Love oxe anothe was 


fireetly a medium of the Father, then the 


‘of the Father: and the study of Christ’s 
jche aracter as a medium of the Father will 
‘enable us to understand what we may 
as mediums of! 
him. | 
The great fact which strikes us at 
‘once, in the study of Christ’s function as | 
a medium, is, that he was a medium of| 
irk. He wasa medium through whom | 
the vital energy of the living God went | 
forth. 


‘anticipate for ourselves 


His whole career impresses one | 


’ with a sense of the presence of 7ife and | 


‘power. If a person could have seen him | 
spiritually, he must have appeared drip-| 
ping with life. He breathed on his! 
disciples, and said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy | 
\Ghost.’ He was evidently charged like a 
galvanic battery, with a living fire, that 
overcame and dentooyed evil whevevet the 
_two came in contact, ‘A woman, which 
‘was diseased with an issue of blood twelve 
‘years, came behind him, and touched the 
hem of his garment ; and she was made 
Iwhole.’ (Matt. 9: 20 22 .) Though the 
discharge of that living fire was volun- 
tary from time to time, and produced 
‘special effects intended by him; still it is 
‘plain that he was also involuntarily dis- 
‘it were, rolling off from him in floods, 
| But this is a view of Christ as a me- 
‘dium in a comparatively inferior sense, 
iwhile he was in a measure distant from 
the Father, and the communication be- 
tween him and the Father was compara- 
tively imperfect. He said, ‘ He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works shall he 
do, because I go to the Father; that is, 
because more full communication was to 
be established between him and the Fa- 
ther ; and of course the flow of life and 
power would be more complete. He was 
about to take a position nearer to the 
Father, and therefore to assume a higher 
function as a medium. 

During Christ’s personal ministry, while 
he was a medium in the lower sphere, as it 
may be called, he distributed life in a va- 
|riety of ways—life which had in it more or 
‘less of the power of heavenly wisdom and 
jhealth for the soul, but mainly health for 
ithe body : it operated principally in the 
way of restoring sight to the blind, giv- 
ing strength to the feeble, raising the 
dead, &e. But after he ascended into 
the higher sphere, and became more di- 





flow of life began to take effect upon the 
souls of men, From that time he was 
able to give repentance. He had previ- 
ously been able to give deliverance from 
bodily diseases, but we do not find that 
he had been able to give repentance—the 
cure of the soul. But from the time he 
was exalted at the right hand of God, he 
began to ‘give repentance to Israel.’-— 
And then he in a measure withdrew his 
attention from the distribution of life to 
the bodies of men, and concentrated it 
upon the work of saving them from sin, 
and upon the spiritual organization of 
his church. He continued to, distribute 
life, power, and the spirit of the resur- 
rection, from that time onward till the 
Second Coming; and his disciples were 
mediums under him, both in the first 
sphere and in the second. The same life 
which passed from the Father to him, 
passed from him to his disciples and the 








church. He is the same yesterday, to-day 


| now that it ever was ; hence, the claim- 


3 
ing to be mediums of Christ, is but as- 


‘suming to be distributors of that same 


two-fold power of life and health for soul 
and body. 





ity. 


Unity, and Originalit; 
A CONVERSATION, 

A,—The faculty of harmony and co-, 
Operative action is increasing among us, 
This is a new element for people to live 
in and work in; and the question is, | 
whether it will be compatible with true 
Freedom of action, so as to be favorable 
|to variety, originality and 
| whether it will tend to make us all imita- 
tors of one another—tame, insipid sort of, 
folks. It is verily supposed in the world 
that in order to have genius, 
and freedom of thought, it is necessary | 
that people should be isolated, and quar- | 
rel more or less with one another. It is, 
considered that there cannot be anything 


genius; or 


originality | 


like statesmanship and lively pokitical ac- 
tion without two parties—in short that 
a state of things in which there is no} 
rivalry and quarreling, is one in which the | 
fruits of genius and independence will; 
We are trying to see whether | 


not grow. 
. »| 
on the soil of! 


these things will not grow 
heavenly harmony. 

B.—I have seen lately that that is | 
the great point of conflict: and the posi-| 
tion Ihave taken is this: that if one, 
must be sacrificed, I had rather have uni- 
ty than originality. Unity is the major 
of the dualty: and I shall vote for that 
whether or no. And yet I feel that we 
are also gradually developing the right 
kind of freedom. 

C.—I have made the same choice, and 
have full confidence that through unity 
we shall attain in the end all desirable 
power of originality. 

A,.—lt is refreshing to he: 
vressions. The uatural daager is that 


w such ex- 


‘I know, therefore, 


| way. 
powerful springs of genius will yet be 


‘ciples of harmony. 
have a discordant growth of individuality. 





those who occupy secondary positions 
among us, will not see that prospect be-| 
fore them, and will not have patience 
to wait for the result. 

B.—It isa mighty problem to work 
out—that of the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual, and it is worth years of patient 
waiting ; it is not to be attamed by the 
mere assertion of it, or by leaping at it 
irrespective of unity which is the para- 
mount principle. 

A.—The element of love and vespect, 
one for another, in the first place, oper- 
ates, of course, in the way of suppressing 
individuality—it will tend to. subdue the 
life into fulli submission and fexibility— 
But when it has passed that negative, 
suppressing effect, there must necessarily 
come another stage in which the same 
element will work exactly the other way, 
and just as strongly. When I approach 
Christ in the spirit, I approach him in the 
element of entire submission and respect, 
the first effect of which is to prompt me to 
do every thing he may say, and to. keep 
silence : is the first influ- 
ence of his presence upon me, But on 
approaching still nearer, and entering into 


suppression 





a deeper apprehension of the feeling ot 
Christ, I see that he wants me to be 
original, to be an active, self-asserting 
individual ; then the same feeling of re- 
spect that awed me into nothing, as it 
were, now induces me and inspires me to 





be a genius, to be original and indepen- 


Seiten. inlined “that i it is possible for 
‘me to be. Then the two spirits of sub- ° 
‘mission and individuality are harmonized. 
1 know this must be the final result of 
approaching God—because God himself 


is a genius—a lively, originating power. 


He is that himself, and he must necessa- 
rily make others like himself. He must 
desire for his society and fellowship, simi- 


lar natures, those who are in a sense his 
-equals—those who can appreciate him, 


and play the same tunes that he does— 
making music with him, This must be 
the result from the nature of things — 
that in the long run, 
my subordination to Christ, instead of 
suppressing my music, or taking the viol 
out of my hands, will inspire me to play 
out my destiny in the most exuberant 
I sincerely believe that the most 


found in subordination to unity. 

We shall not be allowed to advance 
in the expansion of individuality any 
faster than Christ can work into us prin- 
He will not let us 


There will always be this same check on 
our expansion. In order to make music 
with God so as to please him, we shall 
have to be purged entirely of the natu- 
ral, gross form of individuality. And 


Pe ; ry ' 
this process is a long one, requiring much 


patieace. We must make up our minds te 
‘seek a reward at some considerable dis- 
tance—we cannot seize it at a single jump. 
In making the best violins, it is said that 
they are first furnished with one string, 
and men are hired to saw away for months 
on that single string; then, another string 
is added, and the same process again gone 
through with, and so on with each of the 
four; and it is said this sawing process 
actually affects the constitution of the 
instrument. It would be very difficult to 
tell what exactly takes place, but a violin 
that has been through that process 
is worth hundreds of dollars move than 
one that has not. We may apply this 
principle to the process of trial and criti- 


|cism to which we are subjected year after 


year, and comfort ourselves with the idea 
that the constitution of our characters is 
being gradually improved thereby. 

B.—Take the case of Mr. ——-: he has 
sawed upon a long time in the way 
of criticism ; and for a while he thought 
it did not do any good—-that it was 
rather a contemptible use to put a man 
to. But it has worked into him a certain 
harmonic mellowness of tone that is in- 
valuable now. .We cannot tell what it 
is, only that it is agreeable. 

D.—The same harmonic, mellow tone 
can be discovered, I think, through our 
whole body. It is becoming more and 
more sensible. All the sawing we have 
endured has not been for nothing. 


been 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Spirit and Form. 

The great mistake under which the 
Christian world is laboring, has: been the 
adopting of the forms which Christ insti- 
tuted, without their spirit. The dif- 
ferent sects endeavor to prove their iden- 
tity with the true church by virtue of the 
fact that they have essentially the same 
form as that of the church ef the apos- 
tolic age. Even supposing they should 
make-it clear that they have the same form, 
it would be nothing in their favor, but 
rather against them. The organization 
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of the true church at that time might be | this world, 

entirely unsuitable for it in this age. | that which comes from above. 
The letter killeth—that is, any form 

assumed and sustained in an arbitrary 4:3... as in the will and purpose of the 

way, crushes down and crowds the spirit, | good ‘Master in heaven. 

preventing its free and natural manifes-| I think the Circular has been con-| 

tation. The Spirit of Truth wants the 

privilege of setting the fashion, of dictat- 

ing in regard to the form in which it 

It is sure to adapt 


My hope of 


lover of God and truth. 
shall manifest itself: shall have faith and ability given me, 
itself to God’s purposes, and to all cir- 
cumstances of his ordering, and assume 
the form which is the most natural and 
beautiful: but where it is cramped by 
forms which are made for it, it cannot’ qye time, and that its heavenly mission 
truthfully express itself and is grieved to the world will be more and more ob- 
'vious and effective. I feel confident that | 


The attempt to imitate the exact form the number will be steadily increased, of | 
those who will have faith to invest accor-| 


of the Primitive Church organization as) ). ee ee 
of ‘ : . te lish. 1 ding to their ability, in its stock, as the) 
it was in this world, is very foolish, be- ivery best investment they can make, and | 
cause we are not in the same circumstan- | that many of those who have God’s wealth | 
ces that they were. in their possession, will by and by have 
forward, and hastening to the day of the Wisdom to see and understand their duty 
; +, and true interest in relation to it. 
Lord Jesus who was coming to receive ; ; ge 
ut thed ‘i Yours in the blesseduess of faith, hope 
2 ‘ reneré { . a 
them at the end of that generation, and) ang charity, Epwarp Pater, 
they assumed an organization correspond- 
ing to that fact. They were striving not | FROM WISCONSIN. 
: , dford, Nov. 27, 1853 

so much to introduce heaven’s order into | : Dartford, Nov. 27, 1858, 
1 thi ye to thi | Dear Frrenps: Last evening I received 

ay te ri rts or S| y . is > 
the external things pertaining O Chl st, two lest Noe. of the second Vol. of | 
life, as they were to loosen their hold on) the Cirenlar. I was somewhat disap- 
temporal things, that they might be pre-| pointed in reading the present prospects 
pared to take their flight into the invis-! for printing the Circular, nevertheless 
to|my heart was settled that it would con- 
tinue to be printed; not that L had the 
| two or three thousands to assist in print- 


‘times a week, or twice, or only once. I 
| believe its daily issue is predestined in) 


away. 


They were looking 


ible world. For us then to endeavor 
copy their fashions in every particular, 





much in them or their plans and caloals-| 





complaint. 


and have little or no faith in| ters, what is the answer? shall those two 
thousand mentioned in No, 104, be left 
them and for them, however, is not so| without this means of supply ? 


| 
CHARLES DEGROFE. 


FROM NEW YORK, 





do twice as much for the next Vol., as) could be expected,” and after ‘ gathering the fruit!) mare, 
. . 6 | r 4} . = P oo ine i =o . . 

the little I have done towards sustaining | 0f the field, garden and orchard, and getting in-) quite awake, she heard me repeat in bro- 

‘the last, whether it be published three} te his seam-needle, (as the women have it,)’ he} ken accents,— 

Omitting here his} 


sits down to write to us. 

account of his journey, we give his relation ofa 

curious passage of personal experience, 
teresting fact in spiritual philosophy. ] 
Sandy Creek, Nor. 15, 1858. 

As we see occasionally accounts of mi- 


raculous cures, [ have thought of relating 
my past experience in that direction, For 


many years I was grievously afflicted with 
what is called the dysentery, or summer- 
I had to carefully watch my 
diet, abandon the use of fresh meat, green 
corn, cucumbers, &e. [was so long pur- 


despaired of. As David said, ‘one day I 
shall fall by the hand of Saul,’ so I often 
thought of this disease. On the last at- 
tack that crisis seemed at hand. 
many days and nights of extreme illness, 
and growing no better but rather the re- 
verse, I retired one evening, enjoying a 
pleasant frame of mind, and my pain so 
far subsided that I fell asleep. In my 
sleep a personage appeared to me, ina long 
dress similar to a morning-gown. I can 
recollect nothing about this personage 
(who in conversation I have called my 





would be as unwise as it would be to put ling, but I knew there were strong, loving, 
on a riding habit as a dress appropriate to | faithful and active hearts connected with 
the kitchen and parlor, and out-door busi-| the Paper,—those who were in some! 
ness degree willing to follow the example of} 
ae - ; . | Paul, in counting all things but loss and | 
It is manifest to us, that Communism | a wip © yar | 
‘5 God’ : | tapas _ | dross for the excellency of the knowledge | 
is God's favorite church organization for | of Jesus Christ, and hearty in making any 
this age. Therefore everything that fa-| sacrifice that that word might be sent 
vors Communism which is not infidel in its| to a needy world, 
character, has about it the glow and spar- I “ — be my niger 
eee. a Sa wants, demanded ¢ 1@ Means that 
kle of inspiration; and whatever institu-| "“")\” ended ail ¢ uns th 
tion i 1 to it bel nae could command, but rather than be de- 
8 Oppose or belongs to t . : 
lon 18 opposed to 1, or Hefongs to whe! prived of what I value more, I will look 
system of old forms, is cold and dead, and | about me, and see if I cannot curtail some 
drags heavily. The frigid, lifeless state 
. . ; 1903 . 4 ‘ , av av vay Q 
of the churches, and the lively and suc- | blessing of God, you may expect $10,00 


of my expenses, and say that by the 
trom me the coming year. I have hands 
that are used to daily labor, and they 
cannot be better engaged, than to labor 
for such a cause; and there is a willing 
mind to assist them. ‘There are many of 
the readers outside the Association, who 
could do much to support the paper: 
others are willing, but poor, and lack the 
means. Here the strong should bear the 
burdens of the weak, and place their 
money tt usury. 

I have turned back and taken a review 
of our position and views, and J find a 
harmonious chain of truth and steady 
progress therein, that gives me confidence 

FROM NEW JERSEY, from without as well as within; for I dis- 
Perth Amboy, Nor. 2), 1853. | cover it to be as the path of the just that 

Dear Frienps:—I believe you are} shines brighter and brighter unto the per- 
aware that I and my companion after the j tect day. 
fashion of this world, moved to this place| The discovered truth about the Origin 
last spring and associated ourselves with | of Evil, removes that stain from tle char- 
those who are forming a new Association | acter of God which has so long been heaped 
here under the title of ‘The Raritan Bay | upon it, making him the author of evil, 
Union” * * * Their place is nearj and thus morally responsible for its effects, 
Perth Amboy, on the Raritan Bay,and con-|' Through the true doctrine we behold him 
sists of about 300 acres of land, with acom-| pure, holy, and perfectly lovely, and sin- 
fortable farm-house, and another large|cerely at war with evil. 
building which accommodates some fifty] Through the true doctrine ofthe Second 
persons. They have built a stone build-! Coming, many adark mystery in the scrip- 
ing 90 by 40, two stories high, for me- | tures isunraveled and clothed with beauty; 
chanic shops, and have put into it a steam} and also the truthfulness and veracity of 
engine of 25 horse-power, and are ma-| Jesus Christ is forever established. ‘The 
king arrangements for extensive business. | Primitive church being glorified, the Gen- 
They are now building a block of stone | tile church is seen ripening for union with 
buildings 300 ft. long, 24 stories high,|it and the glorious reign of the Messiah 
which is to be one wing of a unitary|to whom belongeth all dominion. 
dwelling. Their plans are mostly upona| We believe a great door and effectual is 
large scale, and if they do not succeed | being opened unto us. Men are running 
in establishing something better than is! to and fro, unloosed and being unloosed 
to be found in the world at large, it will| from the bondage of dogmas which no 
be for the very good reason that they rely | longer satisfy; and shall the truth at this 
for guidanee mainly upon the wisdom of! moment be withheld? Brothers and sis- 


cessful operation of various joint-stock 
companies, mammoth hotels, &c., are dif- 
ferent illustrations of this fact. The 
Spirit of Truth wants to introduce heav- 
en’s fashions, and take up its abode in 
this world; and whoever will devote him- 
self with a single eye to that purpose, 
will be accompanied with its 
and blessing. H. J. 8 
Wallingford, Ociober, 1853. 
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enide) until we were close together, my- 
self on the left, passing rapidly toward the 
south without any exertion or even taking 
a step. We were borne along with our 
feet close to the ground. There was not 
a word passed between us while together, 
or even a whisper: and yet, whatever I 
was anxious to know, was revealed to me 
in a silent manner, 

On the outset, it was a gradual extent 
south—a valley with rising ground on 
each side. As we passed along, the valley 
grew wider and more level until it became 
one broad expanse in every direction, cov- 
ered with a beautiful coat of thick green 
grass, far surpassing anything I ever saw 
of the kind. Not a building or tree or any 
creature was to be seen. Although the 
ground appeared perfectly level, yet there 


were frequent small gentle streams or riv-| 


ulets which appeared to have visible mo- 
tion, all running softly from east to west. 
When I had a desire to know what this 
beautiful scenery meant, the answer was 
communicated in a silent, but to me intel- 
ligible manner, thus : ‘ He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures, he leadeth me 
beside the still waters.’ (Ps. 23.) 

We were still carried forward through 
this fertile plain, till my mind was attrac- 
ted by a new and strange discovery. Far 
ahead appeared a rising ground, a little at 
the east or left of our straight forward 
course, At the first discovery, [ had an 
imperfect view of something standing on 
this hill. On approaching nearer, it ex- 
cited much wonder. If I should attempt 
a faint description, I could not do better 
than to suppose a monstrous tin milk-pan, 
something like a mile across the top, more 
than half of that measure at the bottom, 
and 20 feet deep: turn this over, and it 
would make the form of the hill which I 
saw, and as near as I can judge, its di- 
mensions. On the center of this emi- 


nence stood a wonderful round column, or | 


pillar of noble grandeur and size and 
height. I think it would not be extrava- 
gant to say, that it appeared to me to be 
20 feet in diameter, and well proportion- 
ed for height. As we drew near to the 


place, I felt a desire to stop and view) 


these wonders. Turning a round corner 
to the left, we were immediately standing 
near to that grand pillar. 
and admiring it, I felt anxious to know 
what this meant. The same silent’ an- 


[Our readers may recognize in the following} be floored. 


as an in- 


sued by this disease that my recovery was 


After 


| drove over a 


After viewing | 


were arms extending each way from the 
top of the pillar so far as to cover the top 
of the hill, with branches from the sides 
of the pillar extending out and up to sup- 
;port those arms. All above appeared to 
The pillar, and all of the 


Fe came,—the throne of God. There 
| 
! 


stantly and steadily improving, until it | writer the friendly visitor of whom we gave a lit-| upper work seemed to be of the same ma- 
seems to me that it must commend it-| tle sketch last summer. Leaving here for his | terial, and resembled fine. polished mar- 
self to the conscience of every sincere | birth-place in Connecticut, he informs us that he! ble. 
I trust that I | ‘visited hard with his youthful intimates for two | that my paroxysm awoke my wife. She 
to| weeks” returned, ‘ found his other self 2s well as | thought it to be what is called the night- 


I was so transported at the sight, 


She shook me. Before [ was 


Now lve forbid my carnal hope, 
| My fond desires recall, 
|As Lawoke, I heard my own voice dis- 
| tinctly repeat,— 
ll give my mortal int’rest up, 
And make my Godiny all. 
Kor some time I could not control my 
ifeelings. After becoming more settled, 
|and conversing awhile on the subject, I 
| thought it best for her to try to get a little 
| sleep. When I found she was asleep, the 
clock told me it was toward morning, I 
i rose carefully, and dressed. I soon found 
‘myself well, soul and body. I was per- 
fectly restored to my former health. As 
ithe day began to dawn, I remembered to 
have heard something said the day before 
that we were getting short of flour. I 
went to the barn for my horse, harnessed 
| it to a light wagon, put in a bagof wheat, 
hilly road two and a half 
| miles, got my grist, and home by the sun 
jan hour high, to the astonishment of my- 
| self and family. 
| Idid not tell them that I felt a little 
| better. I did not tell them that I could 
see men as trees walking, but my declara- 
| tion was, | am made every whit whole ; 
and so it proved. I went to my work 
strong as before—ate such things as were 
set before me, such as for a long time 
betore would have distressed me. My 
complaint did not return. Indeed, I have 
ever since that time enjoyed uninterrupted 
health. This was 14 years since. We 
have said little about it out of our own 
circle, knowing how unbelieving the world 
is on this subject. We have been satis- 
fied since that time, and still are willing 
to bear testimony to the ability and will- 
ingness of God, now, as in the apostolic 
days, to show his power in this direction. 
The age of miracles is not past, nor ever 
will be so long as he is omnipotent. No, 
the trouble is the age of faith is past— 
that faith that works by love and purifies 
ithe heart. Christ, when in his native 
country, could not do many mighty works, 
| because of their unbelief. The word in 
| order to profit, must be mixed with faith 
[in those who hear. If we are destitute 
of faith, we limit the power of God. 

Although the foregoing is not exactly 
like the cases published in the Cireu- 
lar, yet it has served as a stimulant to 
strengthen and encourage faith. We have 
ever viewed it as a special miracle. 

I was pleased to be criticised on my 
brook-water baptism in your communi- 
vation. My clownish expressions need 
criticism, If it suits you, I will offset 
my ‘brook-water baptism’ against your 
‘cider-mill religion.” I am not much of a 
dreamer, nor do I attach much impor- 
tance to dreams, but of late I had a 
dream which amused me. There appear- 
led to be some man talking with me, 
| recommending criticism as a curative for 
| bloat. He said we were all more or less 
subject to bloat, and that criticism thor- 
oughly applied, was the only successful 
remedy to bring one down to his properdi- 
mcusions, 

We send a small token as an entrance 
for the coming Volume. We shall feel 
pleased to send still as we are prospered. 

S. W. Berne. 


{ 
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Co Correspondents. 

J. 4. E.—Your remittance of $300 is received. The paper 
will be stopped as you request, after this No., till we hear from 
youagain. We are always gladto send the paper to those 
who want it, without reference to the question whether we 
shali get any money from them ; but at the same time we are 








unwilling to obtrude. 
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